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chapter (1-3) provides a brief biographical sketch of Illich during the 
decades 1968-1978, 1978-1988 and 1988-1998 and a discussion regarding the 

themes of his most well-known works written during each decade. The 
biographic material provides a context for his thinking, not an explanation 
of his thought. Chapter 1 identifies dangers of institutionally generated 
knowledge and qualities of education that Illich feels dilute specialness and 
imprison us in an economic web of modernized poverty. Chapter 2 discusses 
Illich' s connection of knowledge to the sense of self. Chapter 3 discusses 
friendship as the necessary context for the discovery of truth in our search 
for wisdom. Chapter 4 discusses these considerations for adult education 
(specifically the need for an objective base for learning in a subjective 
context) : providing learning space, vernacular knowledge, embodied 
experience, defining truth, importance of metaphorical learning, and to 
beware curriculum. The paper closes in Chapter 5 with the author's personal 
reflections on friendship as an exchange of gifts, redefining the educated 
person, relation of self to particular others, reconciling vernacular 
experience with universal reflection, and defining education. (Contains a 
63-item bibliography.) (YLB) 
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ABSTRACT 



Ivan Illich is a historian, philosopher, educator and social critic. Born in 
Vienna in 1926, he has had a public career as a priest of an Irish-Puerto Rican parish in 
New York City, vice-rector of the Catholic University of Puerto Rico, and co-founder 
of the Center for Intercultural Documentation in Cuernavaca, Mexico. Currently Illich 
splits each year between guest professorships at Pennsylvania State University and the 
University of Bremen in Bremen, Germany. He spends the remaining months in a 
Mexican village outside Cuernavaca working on various writing projects. 

This treatise has less to do with the details of Illich's life than it has to do with 
his thought over the past three decades although neither can be separated from another. 
The dissertation argues that Illich's thought has not changed but deepened from the late 
sixties to the present. Always reflecting the tradition of thought provided by St. 

Thomas Aquinas, Illich's discussion of education moved from the dangers of 
institutionally generated knowledge to how knowledge and technology connect to our 
self-perceptions. Finally, Illich discusses friendship as the necessary context for the 
discovery of truth in our search for wisdom. This dissertation documents such an 
intellectual journey. 

This discussion also provides considerations for the structuring of learning 
opportunities in the field of adult education. These include the provision of learning 
space, the importance of vernacular or grounded knowledge, the need for embodied 
experience, the definition of truth, the importance of metaphorical learning, and 
cautions about curriculum. 

Finally, this study provides a personal reflection on topics provided by Illich 
which are of particular interest to the author. These topics include friendship as an 



exchange of gifts, the redefinition of an educated person, the concept of self and 
particular others, and a commentary regarding possible directions for education. 

I conclude that Illich's work has never been placed in a context of Spirit which 
is essential to understanding his themes. The fact that this has not happened in the past 
has led to glaring misinterpretations which have provided parallel discourse rather than 
any dialogue which might be beneficial to the field of education. 
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PREFACE 



In the late 1960s and the early 1970s, most professors of education in the United 
States knew the name of Ivan Illich. Today academic educationists, if they recognize 
the name at all, think of him as a distant relic of "deschooling. " Although Illich has 
published steadily from the late 1960s to the present, recent books have hardly been 
noticed in academic circles. I read Ivan Illich in one of the first graduate courses I took 
as part of the doctoral program at Northern Illinois University. Having become 
concerned about increasing isolation of individuals in society and a decreasing sense of 
community, I was particularly attracted to his discussion of the medieval commons as a 
metaphor for those areas of traditional living that are vital to individual and collective 
well-being. These are the areas that provide for human connection and contact with the 
natural environment. From his works, I understood that industrialization and the 
resulting corporate domination had commodified such spaces, making them scarce. I 
understood that learning was about living as one discovers and develops self in the 
context of connection and Spirit. And I learned to question ideologies, a process that 
my education had schooled from me. Over the next several years, I read Illich' s 
extensive publications in an attempt to discover the scope of his work. Originally 
intrigued with his thoughts, I became increasingly attracted to the vibrant soul that is 
Illich. 

Ivan Illich is a Catholic priest who emerged as an uncomfortably powerful voice 
not only within the Church but throughout societal discussions in the 1960s. Serving 
first as a priest in a Puerto Rican parish and later serving as vice-rector of the Catholic 



IX 



University of Puerto Rico, he became interested in the problems facing Latin American 
missionaries. Developing a highly anti-imperialistic stance, Illich started the Institute of 
Intercultural Communications (later emerging as the Center for Intercultural 
Documentation in Cuernavaca, Mexico) as an intensive language school for 
missionaries. Concerned that North Americans were diminishing Latin American 
cultures in their attempt to bring development to the many countries they served, Illich 
tried to dissuade secular and clerical missionaries from going there and alienated some 
influential within the Roman Catholic Church's hierarchy by asking everyone to 
question all institutional ideologies. Moving from the institutional agendas of the 
Church to the hidden agendas of educational institutions, he became well known for his 
admonition to eliminate compulsory education. Illich conveyed an orthodox message-- 
that we must allow the diversity of actualized selves to surface rather than succumb to 
an institutionally managed truth— in unorthodox-sounding rhetoric. His books and 
speeches became controversial within and outside of the Church. 

I spent the next two years reading as many of Illich' s works as I could find, 
which was not always easy. He is much more extensively published in Europe than in 
the United States. More importantly, I met with Illich in Bremen, Germany, in 
February 1998. We discussed how his thought had evolved over the course of three 
decades. Lee Hoinacki, a close friend of Illich' s, participated in these conversations 
and was invaluable in providing direction for this project. Given my background in 
adult and special education, Illich limited the discourse to the development of his 
thought regarding the concepts of education and learning. Our discussion centered on 
seven points that Illich believed were topics that had emerged over the years as a result 
of changing societal conditions. From the beginning of his work on education, Illich 
had perceived institutionalized education as limiting. His new conceptions of education 
found it to be increasingly devastating. These included: (1) the emergence of the 
concept of humanity as needing education-/zomo educandus ; (2) the concept of 
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education as prison; (3) the disembedding of life spheres; (4) the separation of learning 
and doing; (5) the concept of content-sensitive help programs, technology that prevents 
us from thinking; (6) the loss of sensory experience in learning, that is, the removal of 
physical manipulation from the development of technological tools used in learning; and 
(7) the importance of an ethos of friendship as the basis for learning. Arriving home, I 
delved further into Ivan's works and looked for the evolution of the seven points we 
had discussed in Bremen. The more I read and reflected, the more it seemed to me that 
his thinking has not changed but rather has deepened. After lengthy deliberation, I 
concluded that the seven points actually fell into three groups of thought: (1) the 
concept of "humanity as needing education" related to "education as prison" in its 
discussion of the critical issues in the institutional generation of knowledge; (2) the 
disembedding of life spheres (particularly the educational sphere), separation of 
learning and doing, content-sensitive help programs, loss of sensory experience, and the 
removal of physical manipulation from the development of tools for learning all related 
to the connection of knowledge to selves and nature; and (3) finally, the importance of 
an ethos of friendship as the basis for learning as probably the most radical and 
foundational. 

In rereading the early works, as well as the newer pieces that Ivan and Lee 
Hoinacki had so graciously provided, I realized that the three groups reflected Illich's 
thinking in a general chronological sense as well. Secondary sources, documents, 
interviews with acquaintances of Illich, and tapes and transcripts from the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company supported this observation. The first group of publications, 
relating to the institutional generation of knowledge, emerged in his earliest thought and 
dominated through the 1970s. The second, which reflected a need for an understanding 
of the connection of knowledge to our sense of self and place, represented his thought 
during the 1980s. The third theme, suggesting that all learning must be guided by 
friendship, is found in his most current works. 
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Illich's organic thought that builds upon connection of body and soul, nature and 
humanity, made organizing this paper challenging. Separation and hierarchical 
placement make little sense in a discourse of holism. Illich's own writing, although 
addressing specific issues, incorporated as the central organizer his all-encompassing 
focus on the relationship between God and humanity. "As you see, I engage 
philosophy as ancilla, not just to avoid blunders on the path to the good life, but to 
avoid perverting the Gospel." 1 

While Illich's thoughts do "progress" over the years, a common thread emerges 
throughout. So I have discussed his publications roughly in their order of publication. 
At the same time, I followed that thought which was most clearly defined in a specific 
decade. These chapters follow a chronology of time and thought. This organization is 
supported by the work of Henri Bergson, a well-known French philosopher who 
mentored Jacques Maritain. Maritain greatly influenced Illich in his reflection on neo- 
Thomist tradition. Bergson believed that time holds the secret of life. Time is an 
accumulation of growth, a duration— each moment is something new, unforeseeable. 
Life is a matter of time and change. Bergson believed that only humanity had the 
ability for creative evolution through their gift of free choice. Life is a constant 
unfolding of the mind. This dissertation traces such a journey. 

Chapter 1 identifies qualities of education that Illich feels dilute specialness and 
in fact imprison us in an economic web of modernized poverty. Defined as needy both 
in an educational and economic sense, we become dependent upon institutional 
solutions. Imprisoned through stupefying educational systems, we lose our sense of 
possibility. This theme predominated in the 1970s. Within this discourse, I will also 
include a discussion of the Center for Intercultural Documentation (CIDOC), Illich's 



1 Ivan Illich, “Philosophy... Artifacts. ..Friendship,” presentation given to the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, Los Angeles, CA, 23 March 1996, 4. Copy provided 
by Ivan Illich, Bremen, Germany, 16 Februaiy 1998. 
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controversial antischool whose unorthodox structure (or rather nonstructure) provided 
a living model of Illich's thought on learning. 

Chapter 2 discusses Illich's connection of knowledge to the sense of self. As we 
remove ourselves from natural connections, technographic images provide an artificial 
sense of self. Humanity as system causes us to view life as fragmented spheres rather 
than as whole being. Always seeking comfort rather than authentic knowledge, we rely 
on "content-sensitive help," which assures us that we will never feel the discomfort of 
dependence on others. This was Illich's dominant theme in the 1980s. 

In the course of his lifetime, Illich has come full circle. Although he writes about 
and lives an ardent life of friendship, its preeminence in serving as a foundation for 
learning emerged most strongly in the decade of the 1990s. The importance of 
friendship for Illich lies in the acceptance that the Divine resides in each individual and 
our respect for each other is a reflection of this. Starting with the simple message of 
the Gospel— love thy neighbor— Illich journeys through complex issues of the mind, 
finally returning to the humble message of a pure spirit— be a friend. Chapter 3 
discusses this stream of thought. 

The first section of each chapter provides a brief biographical sketch of Ivan Illich 
during that window of time, as well as a discussion regarding the themes of his most 
well-known works written during that decade. Biographical material provides a context 
for his thinking rather than an explanation of his thought. Illich was much influenced 
by the thoughts of St. Thomas Aquinas, who believed "that thought or reason alone 
cannot know about things and the most important of these aspects and conditions is 
existence. " In other words, we know through sensible experience and through 
something beyond experience. St. Thomas saw humanity as composed of soul and 
body. Life experience influences understanding. 

Anton C. Pegis, Introduction to St. Thomas Aquinas (New York: The Modem Library, 
1945), xvii. 
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Chapter 4 discusses considerations for adult education, specifically the need for 
an objective base for learning in a subjective context. By this, I refer to the fact that all 
learning must be based on a search for Spirit which is universal but emerges uniquely in 
each individual and is shaped by the moving inward intersections of numerous selves in 
a context of friendship. This flies in the face of our current definition of an educated 
person— one who defies connection in a search for fragmented knowledge that is always 
relative. 

I close this paper with several personal reflections in Chapter 5, which include 
Illichian streams of thought that have most affected my life. I do this out of a sense that 
Spirit resides in each individual but is reflected through human experiences unique to 
each of us. This is a common thread that permeates most of Illich's work. 

There is a part of Illich's story that is of special interest to me. Being Roman 
Catholic, and often struggling with many of the dictates of the Church, I am interested 
in the fact that Ivan Illich remains a priest, although he no longer participates in public 
service. I was interested in how Illich reconciled the Church as institution and Church 
as nurturer of Spirit. Although he does differentiate between the "she” of the authentic 
loving Church and the masculine template we see as the institutionalized version, I 
wondered how he functioned within the framework of such a monolith. Illich states: 

I make a scrupulous distinction between the Church as She and the Church as It. . 

. . She is the mystery, the kingdom among us. The identity of the Church as She 
will remain through whatever changes She's currently undergoing, which are no 
greater changes than She underwent under Constantine or in Abelard's time. 

Those who believe in Her believe in something that cannot be said in words. No 
pronouncements, however stupid, be they on birth control or on clerical celibacy, 
can lessen my love for Her and my faith in Her mystery. People who leave the 
Church because of what She says don't understand love. It, however, is the 
institution, the temporary incarnational form. I can talk about It only in 
sociological terms. I’ve never had trouble creating factions and dissent toward 
the Church as It. 3 



Ivan Illich, Celebration of Awareness: A Call for Institutional Revolution (Berkeley, CA: 
Heyday Books), 95. 
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What I have come to see is that Illich uses the tradition of thought offered by the 
Church, especially in the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, as a lens through which to 
navigate his pilgrimage of life. This tradition plays such an immense part in Illich’ s life 
that I find it difficult to believe that this influence is rarely mentioned in other 
discussions regarding his work. 

This dissertation has one serious limitation. Illich discusses issues of Spirit for 
which there are no words— the non-commodifiable aspects of life. In a world which 
always seeks to quantify and commodify, this becomes an impossible discourse. He 
seeks to promote and discuss those issues of value which have no value in economic 
terms: “Just as the legendary inquisitor refused to look through Galileo’s telescope, so 

most modern economists refuse to look at an analysis that might displace the 
conventional centre of their economic system. The new analytical systems would force 
us to recognize the obvious: that the generation of non-marketable use-values must 
inevitably occupy the centre of any culture that provides a programme for satisfactory 
life to a majority of its members.” 4 

This paradox, I believe, accounts for Illich’s unconventional use of linguistics. 
What one might consider unorthodox language is Illich’s attempt to speak the 
unspeakable. He uses common words in uncommon ways. “There is only one reality, 
and you don’t get to a certain point and then cross and get into the supernatural realm,” 
is how Lee Hoinacki speaks of this. In a sense, Illich is saying that there aren’t two 
realities, the natural and the supernatural; there is only one reality which encompasses 
them both. He then writes in such a way that what he says includes both these realities. 
So it’s what I could call a new way of doing theology.” 5 



4 Ivan Illich, The Right to Useful Unemployment (London and New York: Marion 
Boyers, 1978), 26. 

5 ”Part Moon, Part Traveling Salesman”, transcript, Ideas, CBC Radio, 1989, 32. 
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Originally I had tried to make this paper conform to the standard language of 
dissertations which allows one to envision and quantify elements. To suggest that 
Illich’s thought can be discussed within such a discourse is unreasonable. However, I 
have attempted to make this paper as understandable as possible by defining terms of 
Spirit in a language common to reader and subject, by relating the known to the 
unknown. To that end, I suggest the term truth as the reflection of the universal Spirit 
which resides in and between us all and which we attempt to know but never can. St. 
Thomas tells us that the ultimate in human knowledge of God is to know that we do not 
know Him. Reason takes us to a certain point beyond which reason fails. Human 
knowing accomplished through the senses and reason takes us to the boundary of 
mystery. “And the more intensely we pursue these ways of knowledge, the more is 
revealed to us— of the darkness, but also the reality of mystery. ” 6 That which is true 
means first that they are creatively thought by God and, secondly that they can be 
approached and grasped by human knowledge. We know God through the creative 
fashioning of things by God which makes it possible for them to be known by men. 
“Things have their intelligibility, their inner clarity and lucidity, and the power to 
reveal themselves, because God has creatively thought them. This is why they are 
essentially intelligible. Their brightness and radiance is infused into things from the 
creative mind of God, together with our essential being (or rather, as the very essence 
of their being).” 7 

A short note regarding citations. Most of Illich’s writing exists in at least two 
and often three or more versions. Nearly everything began as an item for an oral 
presentation, though there are a few items that started as a more extensive project. I 
had access to most transcripts of addresses, though not all. Most of these became 

6 Joseph Pieper. The Silence of St. Thomas: Three Essays (New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1957), 38. 

7 Pieper, The Silence of St. Thomas, 56. 
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articles, usually with some editorial changes. Illich created a number of his books from 
items that had appeared earlier as speeches and/or articles. Some editing, usually not 
extensive, took place at the book stage as well. I have cited, in most instances, 
whatever published form of a document the reader would most likely be able to find. 

In all cases. I’ve tried to indicate where the documents are that I have used. A 
significant body of what I cite is scheduled to be published by Marion Boyers in the 
near future. I gratefully acknowledge Ivan’s supplying me with a disk containing the 
papers for this forthcoming publication and thank him for permission to quote from it. 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE DANGERS OF INSTITUTIONALLY GENERATED KNOWLEDGE 

Our natural knowledge begins from sense. Hence our natural knowledge 
can go as far as it can be led by sensible things 

St. Thomas Aquinas, 1272 

Background 1968-1978 

Ivan lllich is a historian, theologian, philosopher, educator, and social critic. 
Within his many roles, he appears to be a man of contradiction. Ordained into the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood, he questions all institutionalized religion. The recipient of 
numerous graduate degrees from respected educational institutions, he advocates 
"deschooling of society" as an antidote to "modernized poverty of spirit," which results 
from endless consumption in the post-industrial world. Having come from a family of 
wealth, he remains faithful to his vow of poverty and suggests lives of austerity for all. 

Early Life 

Ivan was bom on 4 September 1926 in Vienna, Austria, to Ivan Peter and Ellen 
(Regenstreif-Ortleib) lllich. His father, a diplomat from an aristocratic family, was a 
Roman Catholic Croatian. His mother was from a Sephardic Jewish family that origi- 
nated in Spain before settling near Hiedelberg. His mother delivered Ivan, her eldest, at 
his father's family home in Vienna in the belief that the medical facilities would be better 
able to accommodate any complications that might arise during the birth. On 1 Decem- 
ber 1926, Ivan was taken to Dalmatia, where he was presented to his father's father and 
baptized on the day of great liberation. 



Ivan grew up spending part of each year in Dalmatia, part with the other grand- 
parent in Vienna, and part at his parents' assigned diplomatic posts. Later, in the 1930s, 
his ordinary residence was at the house of his grandfather in Vienna, 

where I got stuck as a half-Aryan with diplomatic protection, which being the 
son of my father afforded— to shelter my Jewish grandfather, until he died a 
natural death there in his own house in 1941 . At that time, I ceased to be a half- 
Aryan and became a half-Jew, according to the law. We had to more or less go 
underground and slip out of what was then Germany. I spent the rest of my 
youth, from the age of fifteen, mainly in Italy, in Florence and Rome. My father 
was dead by then, and I took care of my mother and two smaller brothers, who 
are twins. They stayed in Florence. From 1951 on, I have been on this side of 
the ocean. Since I left the old house on the island in Dalmatia, I have never had 
a place which 1 called my home. 1 have always lived in a tent. 1 

Young Ivan was an honor student at the Piarsten Gymnasium in Vienna from age 10 to 
15. Then, in 1941, in accordance with recently imposed anti-Semitic laws, the Nazi oc- 
cupiers expelled him because of his mother's Jewish heritage. At that point, the Mich 
family stayed mainly in Italy, both in Florence and Rome. 



Intellectual Influences 

In Florence, Ivan enrolled in the university where he studied chemistry and de- 
veloped a method of discerning blood types by their crystallographic formation. He 
read widely in psychology and the history of European art. In psychology, he was most 
attracted to Rudolf Steiner and Ludwig Klages. 2 



1 David Cayley, Ivan Illich in Conversation (Concord, Ontario: House of Anansi Press Limited, 1992), 80. 

2 Rudolf Steiner, a close friend of Ulich’s family, developed the concept of Waldorf education. In 1919, 
Steiner, an Austrian philosopher, scientist and artist, was invited to give a series of lectures to the workers 
of the Waldorf-Astoria cigarette factory in Stuttgart, Germany. As a result, the factory’s owner, Emil Molt, 
asked Steiner to establish and lead a school for the children of the factory’s employees. Steiner agreed to do 
so on four conditions: the school should be Often to all children; it should be coeducational; it should be a 
unified twelve-year school; and the teachers, those who would be working directly with the children, should 
take the leading role in the running of the school, with a minimum of interference from governmental or 
economic concerns. Molt agreed to the conditions and, after a training period for the prospective teachers, 
die Freie Waldorf schule (the Free Waldorf School) opened 7 September 1919. Schools soon opened in other 
locations. The curriculum of Waldorf schools still reflect Steiner’s philosophy of anthroposophy which 
emphasizes the nurturing of children’s imaginations. Steiner was particularly well-known for his work on 
Goethe’s scientific writings. He later incorporated these investigations into his interest of spiritual devel- 
opment and became a forerunner in the field of spiritual-scientific investigation for the twentieth century . 
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In 1943, lllich went to Rome and began his studies for the priesthood at the 
Gregorian University, the Vatican's institution of higher learning. It was here that he 
met a man who was to become his mentor and friend, the noted French Catholic phi- 
losopher, Jacques Maritain who "laid theThomistic foundations of my entire perceptual 
mode." 3 

St. Thomas Aquinas ( 1 224- 1 274) asserted that all our knowledge, including the 
spiritual, has its starting point in sensual perception. A Dominican priest, he is consid- 
ered by the Catholic Church to be one of its most important influences on thought. Par- 
ticularly influenced by Aristotle, St. Thomas sought to show that reason and logic were 
completely compatible with Christian knowing. In fact, he believed that the true place of 
the natural world could only be known by reference to the supernatural. St. Thomas 
objected to the Aristotelian view that the world was eternal and existed independent of 
God. Aristotle's "God" was conceived as an abstract natural phenomenon (the Prime 
Mover) rather than as a personal, spiritual being, as was St. Thomas's. 

St. Thomas presented the world as real and knowable, a reflection of God's 
creativity. God's laws of nature are considered to be based on God's divine law. 
"Seeing the work of God's law throughout the natural world, Thomas claimed that the 
whole of metaphysics (concerned with all that exists) is directed toward the knowledge 
of God. Thomas believed that reason would be led in this direction simply by contem- 
plating the natural world." 4 Humanity is not soul alone but a unity of body and soul. It 
is not the spiritual soul that is the ultimate bearer of knowledge, but humanity— 
composed of body and soul. "Therefore, our knowledge is, like our being itself, an in- 
dissoluble unity of spiritual and corporal (sentient) principles." 5 

St. Thomas's doctrine of truth stems from the belief that everything that can be 

3 ”Part Moon, Part Traveling Salesman,” transcript, 3. 

4 Robert C. Solomon and Kathleen M. Higgins, A Short History oj Philosophy (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1996), 147. 

5 Pieper, The Silence of St. Thomas , 30. 
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made the object of human knowledge is either creaturaor Creator. Real things are 
something thought by the Creator. "To put it more explicitly, they are real because they 
are thought creatively, that is, they have been fashioned by thought. 

. . . The fact that things are creatively thought by the Creator— this is exactly what St. 
Thomas means when he refers to the truth that dwells in everything that is real ." 6 Be- 
cause God creates reality, reality is unfathomable, and being is a mystery— an experi- 
ence. "Truth cannot be exhausted by any (human) knowledge; it remains therefore al- 
ways open to new formulation ." 7 This assumption results in Aquinas's timeliness. 
Speculation regarding truth is limitless. New realms opened by physics are just as ap- 
propriate in our search as is the wisdom of the East. 

Jacques Maritain, following St. Thomas, believed that there are different ways 
of knowing reality and that rational thought is not complete without spiritual grounding. 
First, there is the universe of the mobile being , or the sphere of nature, which is muta- 
ble. Secondly there exists the universe of quantity, which constitutes the sphere of 
mathematics. Finally, there is the universe of being, which constitutes the sphere of 
metaphysics. A formally trained biologist, Maritain believed that scientists are led by 
their science itself to discover the mysterious world of nature. The universe of concepts 
emerges from the preconscious life of the spirit on the edge of the unconscious. Mari- 
tain believed that the world of sensible and material things is immediately accessible 
through metaphysical investigations. We must recognize that there are not only different 
kinds of conceptual knowledge but also different types of nonconceptual or "immediate" 
forms of knowledge. The basis of metaphysics is intuition, which Maritain defined as 
intellectual seeing. This intellectual seeing provides our access to the being of material 
things. 

* i 

"From his earliest years, Maritain was the friend and confidant of numerous art- 

6 Pieper, The Silence of St. Thomas, 51. 

7 Pieper, The Silence of Si. Thomas, 103. 
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ists, writers, poets, and musicians, and he is considered by many as having the finest 
aesthetic sensibility among the major figures of modem philosophy." 8 Flannery O'Con- 
nor, for example, mentioned him repeatedly in a lengthy collection of her letters as an 
inspiration for her work. 9 Maritain believed art to be a labor of Divine creation. Echo- 
ing St. Thomas's emphasis on the importance of the connection to the natural, Maritain 
believed that human art is doomed to sterility if it cuts itself off from the world of nature 
and the world of man. Another parallel to St. Thomas involves the beauty of both their 
spirits. Just as St. Thomas was described as "humble and full of goodness," Maritain 
was "admired not only for his lifelong zeal for truth and impassioned commitment to 
freedom but also for his exceptional qualities as a person— his humility, his charity, his 
fraternal attitude for all that is." 10 

A more indirect influence on Maritain were the thoughts of Henri Bergson. 
Bergson (1859-1941), a French Catholic philosopher, had liberated in Maritain "the 
sense of the absolute." Shortly after Maritain’s exposure to Bergson, he and his wife 
were converted to the Roman Catholic faith. Bergson reacted to the overwhelming ma- 
terialism of expanding needs that had been fueled by the stimulation of industry in re- 
sponse to the development of the modem sciences— something that he considered a great 
danger to society. Bergson believed that we are naturally inclined to materialism be- 
cause we tend to think in terms of space. But time is as fundamental as space, and it 
was time that Bergson saw as the essence of reality— time being an accumulation of 
growth, a duration. Because time is an accumulation, the future can never be the same 
as the past. Each moment is not only new but something unforeseeable. Memory is the 
vehicle of this duration, and as life grows richer in memory, the field of human choice 
widens. "Consciousness seems proportionate to the living being's power of choice. . . 

8 Joseph W. Evans, “Jacques Maritain,” Encyclopedia of Philosophy (New York; Macmillan, 1967), 5: 
160. 

9 Sally Fitzgerald, Flannery O'Connor: The Habit of Being (New York; Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1979). 

l0 Joseph Pieper, The Silence of St. Thomas, 18; Joseph W. Evans, “Jacques Maritain,” 164. 
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. It is the vivid theatre of the imagination, where alternative responses are pictured and 
tested before the irrevocable choice."" 

Although choice takes great effort, choice is creation, and it is what sets human- 
ity apart from other life forms. Bergson coined the term "creative evolution" to refer to 
the choices one makes in the course of a lifetime. Humanity evolves creatively through 
free choice as opposed to other natural creatures who evolve instinctively. Imagination 
plays an important role in envisioning possible choices in one's life. The more exten- 
sive one's memory of varied experiences and the greater one's imagination, the more 
far-ranging one’s possibilities for living. This emphasis on the importance of change, 
prominence of creativity, and imagination, as well as the differentiation between materi- 
alism and life, emerge repeatedly as themes of Bergson, Maritain, and lllich. 

By the time lllich was twenty-four, he had obtained a Ph.D. in history at the 
University of Salzburg, where he completed a thesis about the problem of historical 
knowledge in the works of Arnold Toynbee. Toynbee is a representative of what is re- 
ferred to as "speculative philosophy of history." Toynbee analyzed the rise and decay of 
various cultures, using inductive methodology to recognize patterns of dissolution. He 
suggested that one view a civilization as a detached outsider to find patterns of behavior 
that lead to cultural breakdown or growth. Toynbee believed that in periods of growth, 
civilizations respond to challenges in creative ways. Institutions and the collectively 
generated knowledge increase standardization, decrease creativity, and, in fact, encour- 
age mindless acquiescence to unquestioned ideologies. The basis for Illich's early work 
was the need to view societies from outside themselves as a basis for critiquing institu- 
tionally generated knowledge. These themes surfaced repeatedly overall three decades. 

Looking back on his education, lllich stated, "Great teachers led me to concen- 
trate on reading programs in areas of their . . . special interest Their influence had a 
much deeper mark on my intellectual orientation than formal university study or degree 



11 Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1911), 7. 



work.” 12 It is the reliance on friends as connections to knowledge that has been a hall- 
mark of Illich's life. 

Monsignor Illich 

After his ordination in 1951, Illich's superiors in Rome began grooming him for 
a career in canon law or the Vatican diplomatic service. He evaded the papal bureauc- 
racy by working on a post-doctoral thesis in New York City. On his first evening in the 
city, he overheard his grandfather’s friends making disparaging remarks about the influx 
of Puerto Ricans. Intrigued, he spent the next two days in a Puerto Rican market be- 
neath the New York Central tracks. Fascination with Puerto Rican culture gave the 
young priest an entirely new life direction. Illich soon went to Archbishop (later Cardi- 
nal) Spellman's office, asking to be posted to a Puerto Rican parish. Spellman assigned 
him to assist the pastor of Incarnation Church in the Washington Heights section of 
Manhattan. Formerly a parish dominated by Irish -Americans, Incarnation's ethnic 
composition was rapidly changing with the migration of Puerto Ricans. The older im- 
migrant populations (Irish, Italians, and Jews) were reacting to the recently arrived 
Puerto Ricans with the same prejudice that they had themselves experienced. 

Illich soon became aware of the problem of integrating Puerto Rican culture into 
United States-style religion. He observed church policy being formulated based upon 
the stereotypes of immigrant populations. Clerics interpreted Puerto Ricans' irregular 
attendance at Sunday mass as indifference to church directives. Actually, this pattern of 
attendance resulted from the rural nature of Puerto Rico, where families were often far 
from a parish center. Under these conditions, church attendance became difficult or im- 
possible. The proximity of Puerto Rico, a relatively brief plane ride, made for a tran- 
sient population. This fact also contributed to sporadic church attendance. Illich saw 
this as a reflection of culture rather than a lack of faith. 



12 ” Ivan Illich,” Current Biography (New York: H. W. Wilson, 1969), 218. 



At the same time, Puerto Ricans brought a strong Spanish-Christian tradition. 
This was a bridge between the hemispheres, both politically and culturally, that was 
neither considered nor valued. This offering brought a great richness that could have 
enhanced perspectives and lives. 

lllich revolutionized the archdiocese's approach to the Puerto Rican "problem." 
During his yearly vacations, he walked, hitchhiked, or rode horseback all across Puerto 
Rico. After one such trip, he wrote, 

The first Mass 1 said at about six in the morning, after 1 had slept on the alter 
steps of the chapel. Then I traveled on, by horseback, to the next chapel. I 
heard confessions, baptized, married, and off 1 went to the third chapel, still on 
horseback, where 1 arrived after noon. 13 

More importantly, lllich's philosophy of cultural detachment provided a whole 
new perspective for missionaries: 

Missionary Poverty is the core of missionary formation. The development of a 
missionary spirit will have to start from an analysis of the concept of spiritual 

poverty of Ignatian indifference or detachment Intellectual formation in the 

social sciences or linguistic studies for the missioner must be seen as an occasion 
and even as a means for development of a specific form of spiritual detachment 
and freedom for contemplative love corresponding to his very personal voca- 
tion. 14 

lllich believed that priests working with a foreign population should cultivate a 
spirit of "total cultural indifference, a beatitude of cultural poverty." Rather than serving 
in the traditional imperialist missionary mode, lllich asked clerics to serve parishioners 
as friends. In his unorthodox service to his parish, lllich cut through all formalities in 
order to meet the needs of the communicants. His deep respect for Puerto Rican culture 
resulted in a mutual reverence of his parishioners. 

One story regarding lllich's style of service makes his relationship to his parish 
clear. In 1956, lllich decided to stage a national feast day for the Puerto Ricans of New 
York. June 24th was the traditional celebration of San Juan's Day, and although St. 



13 DuPlessix Gray, “The Rules of the Game,” Ne w Yorker , 25 April 1970, 44. 

14 Ivan lllich, “Missionary Poverty, an Aspect of Inlercultural Formation,” a leaflet, (Cuernavaca, Mexico: 
Center for I mercultural Documentation, 1962), 7. 
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Patrick's Cathedral had been celebrating San Juan Day since 1953, Ulich wanted to cele- 
brate in such a way that the Puerto Rican culture was represented in a more indigenous 
settino-outside, in the manner of a fiesta. He asked* permission to hold the fiesta in the 
quadrangle of Fordham University. Cardinal Spellman was invited to be the guest of 
honor. Anticipating approximately 8,000 people, police were assigned accordingly. 
With the fiesta scheduled to start at noon, streams of Puerto Rican families began con- 
ver°in° on Fordham at dawn. By noon, there were 35,000 people in the quadrangle 
where the Cardinal said mass. This was the first time the Puerto Ricans had gathered in 
such numbers to celebrate their cultural identity in a traditional indigenous fashion. 

Although parishioners dearly loved him, lllich was never entirely at ease with 
other priests with whom he worked in New Y ork. Some colleagues criticized him for 
an overabundance of zeal. He once turned to Father Connoly, a man from Hell s 
Kitchen who had worked as a butcher, and said wistfully, 1 wish 1 had been a slaugh- 
terhouse butcher so 1 could be closer to other priests." Connoly smiled and told lllich, 
"You were not cast for the role of shepherd, but for empire." 15 

In 1956, Cardinal Spellman agreed to lllich’s appointment as vice-rector of the 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico, where he was asked to start a pioneering center for 
the training of American priests. The training center's purpose was to steep American 
priests in various aspects of Puerto Rican and Latin American culture. He made them 
[the future missionaries] live on the simplest of native diets, inspired them to travel to 
the wildest mountain regions of Puerto Rico on foot and horseback, and grilled them 
with cross-examinations worthy of a Jesuit novice-master. 

Throughout his stay in Puerto Rico, lllich aroused local ecclesiastical resentment 
by insisting that mainland-bom clergy and religious were imposing North American- 
style Catholicism on an Hispanic culture. During the 1950s, the Catholic Church had 

,s DuPlessix Gray, “Rules of the Game,” 44. 

16 DuPlessix Gray, “Rules of the Game,” 44. 
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grown increasingly hostile to the progressive government of Luis Munoz Marin. Serv- 
ing from 1949-1965, Munoz Marin was the first elected governor of Puerto Rico. 
Founder of the Popular Democratic Party, Munoz Marin won popularity for his support 
of economic and social reform. Promoting low-cost housing and land reform, he is also 
known for bringing industries to the island. 

lllich, on the other hand, had made friends with many of the island's highest of- 
ficials and worked for four years to reconcile the Church to Munoz Marin's government. 
This conflict came to a head in the election year of 1960 when Bishop James P. Davis of 
San Juan and Bishop James E. McManus of Ponce formed a Catholic political party in 
large part to reflect their outrage over the birth-control program developed by Munoz 
Marin. The bishops threatened excommunication for any Catholic who voted for Munoz 
Marin. lllich soon became an opponent of the Catholic party. After this particularly 
bitter dispute, lllich was forced to end all of his work in Puerto Rico. He returned to 
New York, determined to reduce cultural ignorance and increase professional compe- 
tence of North American and European Roman Catholics intending to go to the aid of 
Latin America. The Jesuits immediately appointed him to the political science faculty of 
Fordham University, and it was here that the Center for Intercultural Formation was in- 
cubated. 



The Center for Intercultural Documentation 
Established in 1961 , the Center for Intercultural Formation, later changed to 
Center for Intercultural Documentation (CIDOC), had the joint support of Fordham 
University and the American Bishop's Committee in Latin America. Its opening coin- 
cided with the launching of the Alliance for Progress. It also coincided with the Pope s 
call to the North American Church to send 10% of its personnel— or about 20,000 priests 
and relioious— to Latin America in order to alleviate the critical shortage of clergy on that 

tD 

continent. "lllich saw an ominous conjunction between the two projects. . . . lllich s 
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CIDOC-part language school, part conference center, part free university, part pub- 
lishing house— was designed not so much to train missionaries as to keep all but the 
most progressive of them away." 17 In Illich's words. 

My institutional goal was to pick up the most generous men and women from the 
two dozen volunteer organizations which had sprung up and to offer a very dif- 
ferent course. ... It was simply a filter to get the future leadership, the potential 
leadership, of the different organizations, have them live with me and my friends 
and colleagues for four months, and if possible, come to decide to upset their 
own program. 1 wanted to point out the unwanted side effects on people caught 
up in these programs, the potential damage they would do in Latin America, and 
how crazy the illusion was that better understanding, international understand- 
ing, would happen because of their reports back to the U.S. 18 

Upon returning to New York, Illich studied a map of Latin America, searching 
for "a valley with an excellent climate, with a town not more than an hour away from a 
great library and a good university, and where housing and food would be cheap 
enough to accommodate many students." He flew to Santiago, Chile, and proceeded to 
walk and hitchhike to Caracas, Venezuela— a distance of 3,000 miles. South America 
provided no valley fitting Illich's specifications, so he continued his search northward, 
settling in Cuernavaca, Mexico, about 50 miles south of Mexico City. Although Cuer- 
navaca is scenic with a consistently warm and sunny climate, it was the support that Il- 
lich found in the bishop of Cuernavaca, Bishop Mendez Arceo, that became a deciding 
factor in the location of CIDOC. 

A year after Illich settled in Cuernavaca, Arceo emerged as the leader of the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council's ultra-progressive ecumenical wing. Known for his open- 
mindedness, Illich regarded him as a kindred spirit. 

I found in the Bishop a man for whom le bon ton, le bon gout were of supreme 
importance, a man with whom L could communicate on my own wave-length. I 
knew from the start that we could please and even surprise each other. 19 

Illich also received support from the more traditional wing of the Church. The center for 



17 DuPlessix Gray, “Rules of the Game,” 46. 

18 Cayley, Ivan Illich in Conversation , 95. 

19 Francine du Plessix Gray, Divine Disobedience: Profiles in Catholic Radicalism (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1970), 254. 
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"de-Yankeefication" had the express approval of Cardinal Spellman who considered it a 
continuation of the missionary training center Illich had established in Puerto Rico. 

CIDOC became Ulich's anti-school, existing as a source of criticism for all 
secular orthodoxies of development. It seems ironic that such a center existed in one of 
the most powerful and reactionary theocracies in Latin America. In Divine Disobedi- 
ence, Francine du Plessix Gray related: 

Mexico was the first of the new lands to be evangelized in the missionary zeal of 
the Counter-Reformation, and it became the most powerful theocracy in Latin 
America. The spirit of dedication and of poverty preached by the first wave of 
Franciscan, Dominican, and Augustinian friars was quickly perverted by the 
Church's material enrichment. By the end of the eighteenth century, the Catholic 
Church controlled more than half of the money in circulation in Mexico and 
owned over half of its land. During the revolutions which swept through Latin 
America in the nineteenth century, the Mexican church aligned itself with 
wealthy landowners and sought alliance with numerous foreign powers that pe- 
riodically invaded the country to combat its movements of liberation. 20 



As a result, the Church in Mexico was more violently persecuted by the 19th century's 
revolutionary governments and the 20th century's progressive governments than in any 
other nation. Lands, funds, schools, and hospitals were expropriated, and libraries and 
seminaries were closed. 

The Mexican hierarchy [of the Church] has emerged from these persecutions 
bitter and impoverished, nostalgic for its lost power. . . . Mexican Catholicism 
today is marked by what theologians call integralism— that wedding of reaction- 
ary politics with reactionary theology which has played a large role in protecting 
interests of oligarchies in many parts of the Latin American continent. 21 



Bishop Sergio Mendez Arceo of Cuernavaca was the one exception and so Illich was 
comfortable in establishing his center of institutional critique. 

True to his support of nonschooling, none of the senior staff had a college de- 
gree. "The chief administrator, Valentina Borremans, was educated in a French convent 
school, worked in a bookshop, was a deep-sea diver with Jacques Cousteau, and 



20 Du Plessix Gray, Divine Disobedience, 254. 

21 Du Plessix Gray, Divine Disobedience, 255. 
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among other things, played washboard in a jug band." 22 C1DOC had a 15,000-item re- 
search library that claimed unparalleled collections of religious history and treatises on 
the relationship between value systems and social change. Above all, the center was the 
locus of discussions among intellectuals of all political hues from all continents on sub- 
jects ranging from poverty to guerrilla insurrection. Discussions were open, but lllich 
made it clear that CIDOC was not to be used as a base for insurrection. He insisted that 
priests must abstain from direct political action. "The people who defined us as some 
sort of enemy usually knew nothing about what we were really doing," said Illich's 
close friend, Lee Hoinacki. "There were these illusions people had about what was go- 
ing on there, and people seemed to operate in terms of those illusions in their estimation 
and in their actions against us." 23 Although lllich and Spellman often disagreed on cen- 
tral issues over the years, theirs was a relationship of deep respect. Cardinal Spellman, 
considerate of Illich's integrity, had defended him against attacks within the Church. 
Upon Spellman's death in late 1967, Illich's position became vulnerable. The papal bu- 
reaucracy viewed CIDOC as subversive and called lllich to Rome in June 1968 to an- 
swer questions about his rumored subversive activities. There he was confronted with a 
questionnaire inquiring about everything from his involvement in Haitian voodoo to his 
views on Limbo. When lllich refused to sign a required oath of secrecy regarding the 
meeting on the grounds that this would be "against the natural law of honesty in the 
Church," the Vatican officials ended the session. Soon after, Vatican declared CIDOC 
off limits to priests, nuns, and other religious. 

On 15 March 1969, lllich wrote Archbishop Terence J. Cooke of New York: 

The proceedings of the Congregation of the Faith aimed at my work and 

reputation . . . have cast over me the shadow of 'notorious churchmen' and this 
interferes with my ministry, my work as an educator, and my personal decision 
to live as a Christian. ... I now want to inform you of my irrevocable decision 
to resign entirely from church service, to suspend the exercise of priestly func- 
tions, and to renounce totally all titles, offices, benefits, and privileges which are 

22 Peter Schrag, “Ivan lllich: The Christian as Rebel,” Saturday Review, 19 July 1969, 14-19. 

23 Schrag, “Ivan lllich,” 15. 
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due to me as a cleric. 24 



He did not ask to be relieved of his obligations for priestly prayer or clerical celibacy. 

In 1973 lllich decided it was time to dismantle CIDOC. 

I had come to the conclusion that all that 1 wished to achieve and that could be 
done had been done. That because of the funny image created, the physical dan- 
ger to my collaborators had become something which it was difficult to take re- 
sponsibility for. You must think what Latin America was at that moment. And I 
also understood that the place would not be able to save itself from university- 
like institutionalization. Stanford, Cornell, and some other universities had 
groups of three or four professors each who wanted to take over that place, 
which would have meant that the 63 people who, under the leadership of Valen- 
tina Borremans, actually ran and made the centre, none of whom had a college 
degree, most of whom had not finished elementary school, would be replaced by 
a new bunch of internationals. 25 

There were also changes in the Mexican economy, which lllich perceived. The 
center had been run on the surplus generated by the well-known language school and 
that depended on ClDOC's being able to charge American prices as it paid Mexican 
wages. The post-OPEC oil boom threatened this arrangement. lllich called together his 
staff of 63 and made a proposal. He convinced the staff that for whatever time it took, 
the income expenditure would not be spent on the purchase of new materials or airplane 
tickets for requested speakers, but rather the money would go into a fund and when the 
fund had reached one and a half times the salary mass of a year, it would be divided into 
sixty-three equal parts and the institution would be closed. This happened on ClDOC's 
tenth anniversary, April 1976, with a huge fiesta at which hundreds of people from the 
town were present. 

Those involved with CIDOC dismantled the institution with a sense of accep- 
tance. "The rapid changes in the very fluid program are at once the great asset of this 
contemporary program as well as the source of much criticism." 26 Beyond acceptance, 
lllich advised one to celebrate the mystery and surprise of perpetual renewal. At its 



24 “Ivan lllich” Current Biography, 220. 

25 “] van lllich”. Current Biography, 215. 

26 Key Y uasa, ‘The Center for Intercultural Formation in Cuernavaca: Creativity' in the Definition of Goals, 
Flexibility in Program Structures of a Recently Established Study Center in Latin America,” (Cuernavaca, 
Mexico: Center for Intercultural Studies, December 1967), 1. 



height, Illich related, "The Center is like a party. It is a group of people who have rather 
unusual competencies living here together within a house with more rooms than we can 
use. So we invite guests." 27 C1DOC represented a commons in which inspired indi- 
viduals united in the organic generation of knowledge. The joyful detachment from 
permanence and limitations provided the strength for this example of collective creativ- 
ity. 



Publications 

Illich is best known for his controversial works written during this period of 
time (Celebration of Awareness, Deschooling of Society, Tools for Conviviality, Medi- 
cal Nemesis, and Toward a History of Needs.)™ Some of these books are collections of 
essays and speeches, and others were written with the intention of a lengthier publica- 
tion. At this time, Illich was very much involved in fairly revolutionary rhetoric in Latin 
America. In January 1967, he wrote an article, "The Seamy Side of Charity," for the 
Jesuit magazine America (later to be included in Celebration of Awareness ), which op- 
posed the papal order issued in 1960 for the dissemination of 10% of effective United 
States and Canadian Catholic missionaries over the course of 10 years to Latin American 
countries. 29 Illich protested the transfer of United States living standards and expecta- 
tions that he believed could only impede the revolutionary changes needed. Illich be- 
lieved that organic, indigenous movements could only be thwarted by disconnected, dis- 
embodied institutions such as the Catholic Church. I make the distinction here between 
revolutionary and radical. Almost all of Illich's thoughts are radical. He asks us to 
question basic ideologies. This does not necessarily mean to negate but to allow for 
healthy reflection. 

27 Y uasa, “The Center for Intercultural Formation in Cuernavaca," 1 1 

28 Illich Celebration (Berkeley: Heyday Books, 1970); Deschooling (New York: Harper and Row, 

197 1 )\Tools for Conviviality (New York: Harper and Row, 1973); Medical Nemesis (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1976); Toward a History of Needs {View York: Pantheon Books, 1978). 

29 Ivan Illich, “The Seamy Side of Charity,” in Celebration. 



The importance of questioning institutionally generated knowledge was the main 
theme of all of these five works. Illich discussed how individuals derive much of their 
legitimacy from the shadowy institutional aegis under which they operate. "The de- 
institutionalization of values is primarily the result of personal decision-I would rather 
speak about it as conversion-the decision to seek pleasure in leisure, in conviviality, 
rather than from production and consumption ." 30 

His first book, entitled Celebration of Awareness, provided a critique of the 
Catholic Church in its institutionalization of faith as well as other ideologies that alienate 
humanity from dignity and joy. Illich made observations on the lives of Puerto Ricans 
in New York, the need for cultural humility, the importance of silence in language, and 
the Catholic Church in various roles: missionary to Latin America, recruiter and ex- 
ploiter of priests, force of social change. Each essay was eloquent and moving. De- 
scribed as a "radical humanist" by Eric Fromm, Illich has more in common with conser- 
vatives than liberals. Alternatives must emerge organically within the system. Individu- 
als connected in collective Spirit are viewed as conceiving the "revolutionary" changes 
needed in transforming societal organization. 

His successive works veered into social criticism relating to our reliance on ma- 
terialism. Illich provided a discourse regarding the dangerous assumptions of economic 
scarcity. An industrial society defines our needs and then satisfies them for us at a phe- 
nomenal cost. These costs are both monetary and aesthetic. "Our present systems force 
us to develop and accept any improvement in machinery, equipment, materials, and 
supplies which will increase production and lower costs; our present systems force us to 
develop and accept advertising and consumer seduction," Illich lamented . 31 In 
Deschooling, he transferred this thought to the field of education, showing how we have 
been sold a bill of goods by professional educational interests. Now humanity "needs" 

30 ‘Part Moon, Part Traveling Salesman,” transcript, 1. 

31 Illich, Celebration, 16. 



education rather than having the inherent ability to leam autonomously. Further, profes- 
sionals define our educational needs, confine educational resources to schools, and im- 
prison us with increasing impotence. Illich continued with a heavy theological cast, 
negatively applying such words as "sacred, ritual, ceremonial, dogma." This traditional 
religious language suggested that schooling is a ritual that is rarely questioned. 

Tools for Conviviality centers on the concept of instrumentally used objects and 
their appropriate uses. This theme surfaces throughout subsequent works as well. In 
explanation of this, Illich stated, 

In the study of theology, ecclesiology was my preferred subject; and within this 
discipline, liturgy. Liturgy, like ecclesiology, is concerned with sociogenesis. 

It inquires into the continued embodiment of the Word through rituals. Neces- 
sarily, these rituals often center on objects like tables, tombs, and chalices. So, 
my interest in these so-called sacra led me to the theory of instrumentally used 
objects. I pursued the nature of the artifact in the belief that understanding 
would deepen my insight into virtue in our epoch, especially in the virtue of 
charity . 32 

An ongoing discussion of tools pervades all of Illich's work, tools being any engineered 
means to an end. Illich focused on how tools affect the quality of life. He believed that 
when tools grow beyond a certain intensity, they inevitably frustrate the possibility of 
achieving the desired end. Once tools develop beyond natural proportion, they thwart 
the very cause one is promoting. Humanity used tools to create an environment, and 
now we find that we must change in an attempt to fit into the manipulated place. In such 
an unnatural situation, we spend our lives trying to reform ourselves rather than savor- 
ing the experience of living. 

In Medical Nemesis, Illich examined contemporary medicine and came to the 
conclusion that "the medical establishment has become a major threat to health ." 33 This 
is a searing critique of an institution that most of us have come to view as the answer to 
basic health needs. Illich contended that medicine actually sickens us— treatment creates 



32 Illich, “Philosophy.. .Artifacts... Friendship,” 2. 

33 Illich, Nemesis, 3. 
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illness. He referred to this as "iatrogenesis." Institutions that claim to heal, in reality 
expropriate humanity's coping ability. Until we re-establish the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual in caring for oneself, we will continue with ritualized infirmity. 

Throughout Nemesis, Illich asserted that institutions form not only the character 
but the consciousness of humanity and the economic and political realities in which hu- 
mans are able to imagine and believe. Health, learning, dignity, independence, and 
creative endeavor have come to be defined as little more than performance of the hospi- 
tals, schools, and other "social service" agencies that claim to serve these ends. 
"Improvement" or "progress" depends on allocating more resources to the management 
of the agencies in question. 
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EmergingThemes 

Homo Educandus^z Humanity as Needing Education 
During his years in Puerto Rico, Illich increasingly worked with the bureaucratic 
school system in its "develbpment" of "human resources" and its programs of 
"manpower planning"— terms that made him uncomfortable. In discussing this discom- 
fort about the concept of planning with his mentor, Jacques Maintain, Illich said that he 
was bothered by the fact that Maintain had never discussed planning in any of his phi- 
losophy. Maritain had difficulty in understanding such a term. Ultimately, a moment of 
illumination helped him to see. "Now I finally understand. It's a new species of the sin 
of presumption, planning ." 34 

In this sense, planning defends us against both surprise and dependence on oth- 
ers, themes that Illich elaborated in later works. These concepts of planning and edu- 
cating were based on the assumption that individuals could not take responsibility for 
their own learning. Rather than basing learning on interests and existing talents, educa- 
tion in schools depended upon professionals diagnosing individual deficits and pre- 
34 Illich, Nemesis, 62. 
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scribing remedial action. Students, according to lllich, are stupelied within this ritual, 

which creates the myth that knowledge emanates only from institutions. 

1, therefore, came to analyze schooling as a myth-making ritual, a ritual creating 
a myth on which contemporary society then builds itself. For instance, this 
builds a society which believes in knowledge and in the packaging of knowl- 
edge, which believes in the obsolescence of knowledge and in the necessity of 
adding knowledge to knowledge, which believes in knowledge as a value-not 
as the good, but as a value. 3S 

In selling progress and development, schools breed addiction to agencies that 
"produce" knowledge that educational consumers need. "In this process, you are the 
consumer, and somebody else organizes the production of the thing you consume and 
interiorize, which is all basic for being a modem man, for living in the absurdities of the 
modem world." 36 

Institutions emerging from such a belief not only shape our preferences but also 
our sense of possibility. An industrial society has "converted us to the belief that man's 
needs were shaped by the Creator as demands for the products we have invented." 37 
lllich refers to this as underdevelopment. This term implies the "surrender of social 
consciousness to prepackaged solutions.” 38 Individuals, doubting their own self-worth, 
become dependent upon institutional solutions to complex problems that actually require 
more radical thought. 

Houses of learning view each client as having special needs. lllich sees each as 
having special gifts. These needs are based on becoming a model consumer of institu- 
tionalized knowledge. Filling individual deficits increases conformity. Under this as- 
sumption, individuals sell themselves short. What could we possibly have to offer? 

Our institutions, which teach us to strive for and value sameness, leave little room for 
specialness. Standardization facilitates "planning." Workshops and seminars admonish 




35 lllich, Nemesis, 67. 

36 lllich, Nemesis, 67. 

37 lllich. Celebration, 161. 

38 lllich. Celebration, 166 
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us to tolerate difference. As we globalize and homogenize, we lose the sense of our- 
selves. 

Although sameness makes life more efficient, we feel the loss of a valuable part 
of life. In our attempt to be productive, it is much more practical to honor mediocrity 
and minimize the value of difference, Toynbee's "nemesis of creativity." The beauty of 
the commons is diminished with the denial of discrete talents. In current production-line 
mentality, an individual whose actions vary from the norm can be detrimental. The 
mass media promulgates a monoculture. Although many speak of this loss, few are able 
to define its cause, lllich believes that beauty, mystery, and surprise, once very much a 
part of living, are diminished through our loss of self, rootedness, and community. He 
describes an organic creativity with dynamics that lead to the ultimate aesthetic— a thriv- 
ing community rich in diverse gifts. lllich questions the assumption of neediness in 
lives; we each have gifts to celebrate, not deficits to be diagnosed, and it is this base that 
gives direction in life-long learning. 

Unlike the seasoned consumers we have become, lllich extols that which cannot 
be quantified or bought. This flies in the face of a society that has been able to com- 
modify almost everything. Musical talent has been replaced with the compact disc. 
Healing has been replaced with medical benefits. Recreation has become television. 
Learning has evolved into costly schooling. We define ourselves in the alienated sense 
of what we have consumed rather than who we are. 

We listen to the institutionalized message that confuses wants with needs. One 
is more easily sold a bill of goods when one has accepted a definition of oneself as 
needy. In an attempt to assure their survival, institutions ask us to view ourselves as 
inadequate, insufficient, lacking, or incomplete— homo educandus. We are convinced 
that more will make us happier, when more really confuses the issue of who we are. 

Our sense of self has been created by others rather than discovered from within. We 
believe that we can engineer a soul rather than discover the already existing spirit. 
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Illich introduced the theme of neediness in Deschooling Society with great inten- 
sity. In this publication, he described school as an institution that perpetuates the myth 
of unending consumption (someone produces something and then produces the demand 
for it). Instruction contains a hidden agenda to perpetuate the existing cultural institu- 
tions that smother creativity. We become addicted to socially defined education and 
must expand schools to feed this addiction. 

Illich uses schooling as a paradigm to raise the general question regarding the 
mutual definition of one's nature with the nature of modem institutions that characterize 
our world view and language. In this series of essays, Illich showed that "the institu- 
tionalization of values leads inevitably to physical pollution, social polarization, and 
psychological impotence; three dimensions in a process of global degradation and mod- 
ernized misery ." 39 Although the poor have always been powerless, the increasing reli- 
ance on institutional care adds to their helplessness. Obligatory schooling informs the 
poor just how deficient they are and increases their sense of impotency. 

Illich did not suggest the complete elimination of schooling as was often the 
misinterpretation. Instead, he proposed a more autonomous and organic organization of 
the learning process. This organization would reflect a new relationship between hu- 
mans and their environment. One of these suggestions included an "opportunity web" 
that allowed one to take advantage of experiences encountered in life. This web consists 
of four networks, each providing the learner with access to any educational resource one 
might find necessary to achieve individual goals. These include reference services to 
educational objects, skill exchanges, peer-matching, and reference services to educators- 
at-large. These informal arrangements would provide learners with opportunities to 
draw on the experience of peers or to entrust themselves to a guide of choice. Either 
way, individual potential is realized outside institutional agendas. 

Since publishing Deschooling, Illich has carried this concept even further. His- 
39 Illich, Descliooling, 1. 
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torically, he traced the emergence of homo educandus to the time of John Amos 
Comenius ( 1592- 1670). Comenius was a Czech educator and bishop who pressed for 
more schools and universities in his promotion of a broad general education, which he 
considered necessary for living. 

Education, as the term is now used, means learning under the assumption that 
this learning is a prerequisite of all human activities, while at the same time, the 
opportunities for this learning are by their very nature in scarce supply. Thus 
understood, learning is an aspect of life which can be adequately distinguished 
from other aspects. Learning precedes, if not temporally at least logically, the 
competent execution of a socially expected task. 40 

In other words, through the Comenius construct, learning became disembedded from 

living. 

At this point, learning and education are separated. "Education is a process that 
is carried out with a destination in mind: the so-called educated person, the end result of 
the shaping process." 41 This forces society to define the qualities of an educated person. 
One follows a standard model rather than searching for the unique qualities one brings to 
living. Learning leads to a discovery of self; education leads to the formation of an im- 
age of an idealized universal self that has been defined by the dominant culture. In the 
sense that one now needs education to become what society defines as an educated per- 
son, education becomes a commodity to be acquired, a service that one consumes. 
Learning requires faith in undiscovered gifts; schooling stifles this specialness in the 
homogenization of selves. 

Schooling is an epoch-specific form of education. Illich had originally used the 
metaphor of schooling as religion to indicate the blind rituals that prevent us from 
thinking critically. He found schools to be a relic of the industrial era that had actually 
become anti-educational and anti-social. Institutionally generated knowledge, which 



40 [ van Illich, In the Mirror of the Past Lectures and Addresses 1978-1990 (New York and London: Marion 
Boyers, 1992), 1 15. 

41 Aaron Falbel in a letter to John Gatto explaining Illich’s distinction between education and learning, 17 
February 1995, copy received from Lee Hoinacla, 16 February' 1998, Bremen, Germany. 
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schooled people into their places, was the dogma offered by the new World Church- 



schools. 

School is a ritual of initiation which introduces the neophyte to the sacred race of 
progressive consumption; a ritual of propituation whose academy of priests me- 
diate between the faithful and the gods of privilege and power; a ritual of expia- 
tion which sacrifices its dropouts, branding them as scapegoats of underdevel- 
opment . 42 

Although schooling is harmful to all, it is lethal to those who cannot invest in anything 
but minimal participation. 



Education as Prison 



In a more dramatic analysis, lllich uses the metaphor of a prison to explain the 

current function of schooling. lllich believes that prisons celebrate the ritual of people 

losing the freedom of true choice. These institutions are useless, damaging, and very 

costly, lllich compares education to the concept of Paidea: 

Paidea was founded on the freedom of the few, and directed toward their duties 
to the polis, as a whole. That whole included xenoi (foreigners), in free and 
slaves. The distinction between free and unfree was of the essence of paidea; 
it's a stain you cannot wash out. . . . Education lacks paidea's foundation in ine- 
quality, presupposes the notion of technology, and engenders dependence on 
outputs rather than on slave masters . 43 

Schooling has the dubious honor of minimizing all. Universal education defines all 
people as needing schooling that is learning produced under the assumption of a scarcity 
of knowledge. Universal schooling provides universal prisons. 

In Toward a History of Needs, lllich delineated three factors involved in educa- 
tion that enslave individuals: enslavement to consumption, enslavement to industrial 
tools, and the enslavement of impoverishing wealth. The first enslaving illusion is 
based upon the idea that individuals are bom to be consumers and that they can attain 
any of their goals by purchasing goods and services. "People become prisoners to time- 



42 lllich. Deschooling , 63. 
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consuming acceleration, stupefying education, and sick-making medicine because of a 
certain threshold of intensity where dependence on a bill of industrial and professional 
goods destroys human potential and does so in a specific way ." 44 

Schooling does increase the national income in that individuals become more 
productive and, in the process of being taught to consume, reinforce the increase of the 
gross national product. In fact, according to Illich, our schools are organized following 
the model of an industrial plant— information presented in fragments of curriculum that 
have been designed by management. "The legitimization of education by schools tends 
to render all non-school education as an accident, if not an outright misdemeanor ." 44 
This enslaving illusion forces us to commodify everything. We consume rather than 
live. 

The illusion of enslavement to industrial tools causes people to become incapable 
of shaping their own needs. Our needs are shaped for us by educational institutions. 
Our needs for mechanically produced goods becomes greater and greater. Illich sees 
this "modernization of poverty" as a condition of our modem age as it creates false 
needs. Economic expansion deprives both rich and poor of their freedom and power to 
act autonomously, to live creatively. This confines humanity to survival through market 
relations. It is a true poverty of spirit that numbs the soul. 

The third illusion of enslavement looks to experts for limits to growth. "Entire 
populations socialized to need on command are assumed ready to be told what they do 
not need ." 46 This professional definition of rights extinguishes liberties. Once we have 
forfeited our autonomous rights to set limits, conglomerates set their own acceptable 
level of pollutants, educators set the acceptable limit to education, doctors set the accept- 
able limits to medical care. "In reality, as society gives professionals the legitimacy to 




44 Illich, Toward a History of Needs, 37 

45 Illich, De schooling , 119. 
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define rights, citizen freedoms evaporate." 47 

Although mass schooling was only recently invented as a convenient way of 
"dumbing down" individuals to take their appropriate places in a modem consumer soci- 
ety, we cannot imagine life without it. Illich implores us to develop research on educa- 
tion rather than in education. He asks us to question the philosophical foundation upon 
which the assumption of schooling rests rather than finding ways to make it more effi- 
cient. If this were done, comparative education could become one of the rare fields that 
attempts to clarify one of the least recognized and most characteristic aspects of our age: 
"the survival, even at the heart of highly developed societies, of fantasies, behavioral 
rules, and patterns of action that have successfully resisted colonization by the regime of 
scarcity." 48 We have become prisoners to the professionals who create our educational 
addiction and then charge dearly for detoxification. 

Critics 

lllich's work on education. Deschooling of Society, is probably his most famous 
book. It is also his most extensively misunderstood work. One must remember that 
these views were expressed in the late 1960s and early 1970s when educational systems 
in the United States were under intense criticism. Educators and parents were looking 
for ways to deal with stifling schools. Although lllich's critique appealed to existential 
critics of oversocialization and to realist critics of policy gone awry, his analysis and 
suggestions were grounded in idealist metaphysics. Illich was not a proponent of Skin- 
ner's learning machine; neither did he advocate "if it feels good do it." Behind his cri- 
tique of the socially constructed self was an immortal soul in search of its realization. 

His writing reflected neither modem nor postmodern thought. His suggestions were so 
revolutionary and were based on such a radical premise that he was frequently misinter- 

47 Illich, Deschooling. 44. 
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preted. 

The very title of this work. Deschooling of Society, seemed to raise issues of 
anarchy. If not for schools, how could one possibly learn? lllich advocated not for the 
abolition of schools but rather for the end of their compulsion. Informal learning webs 
emerging from a free exchange of educational services were the preferred organization 
for learning within lllich's concept. It was the social organization of learning opportu- 
nities and the crushing mandates of an obligatory system to which lllich objected in the 
existing institutionalized version. He wanted each true being to have the ability to mani- 
fest itself. 

Throughout all his critiques, lllich proscribes rather than prescribes specific so- 
lutions. Always advocating for autonomy in the context of community, lllich places 
great faith in the human spirit. He believes that inspired connections of individuals de- 
velop far more creative solutions to societal problems than he alone could effect. Those 
of us who have been schooled to have less faith in ourselves would be more comfortable 
with specific blueprints rather than a philosophical basis. The critique that lllich’s edu- 
cational plan was "half-baked" or certainly not well thought-out was often voiced. Colin 
Greer wrote, "The procedures for institutional reform that lllich suggests add up to a 
vision of changed institutions rather than an assessment of how we can-step by step- 
get from where we are to where he envisions us ." 49 

The most difficult of lllich's propositions for many people to accept was related 
to his rejection of the nearly universal assumption of economic scarcity. Once knowl- 
edge is commodified, it becomes a resource. It is then defined as scarce and, therefore, 
creates inequality in societal consumption. The discrepancy between the haves and the 
have-nots does not lie in equalizing access to commodified knowledge, as many neo- 
Marxist critics propose. Totally rejecting a materialist analogy, lllich would promoted 
knowledge as unlimited and non-commodified. Rather than equalizing the educational 
49 Colin Greer, “All Schooled Up '' After Deschooling Wliat? (New York: Harper and Row, 1973), 82. 
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economy, he advised its dissolution. Herbert Gintis, misconceiving this stance, ex- 
pressed displeasure with Illich's suggestions regarding deschooling in an article in a 
Harvard Educational Review article. 50 Gintis criticized lllich for providing a counsel of 
despair. Taking a typical Marxist position— that schools are the context for training 
workers— Gintis argued that students are acting in a rational manner as they participate in 
the consumption of institutional curriculums that will make them effective, albeit alien- 
ated, workers. Unless we can transform the system, it is impossible for the students to 
deschool, as school is intrinsic to the system. 

Gintis further criticizes Illich's very premise for learning: the discovery of the 
essence or Spirit that already exists within each individual. Gintis explained, "The most 
serious lapse in Illich's analysis is his implicit postulation of a human 'essence' in all of 
us, preceding all social experience— potentially blossoming but repressed by manipulat- 
ive institutions." 51 Gintis viewed individuals as social constructions without any kind of 
authentic core. lllich viewed individuals as bearers of Divine gifts. These gifts can only 
be be discovered through unplanned, unexpected, non-institutionalized experience. 

Only by critically questioning knowledge that is generated from institutions can one dis- 
cover the "real" or "inner" self inferred by lllich and described by Thomas Merton. 52 

Although he invited criticism as a basis for more fruitful reflection, lllich rarely 
responded to critics on an individual basis. His premise that learning must take place in 
a relationship to Spirit was so foreign to most critics that dialogue was difficult; the best 
that could be expected was parallel discourse. As reactions to his first four books made 
obvious that many people neither understood nor shared Illich's idealistic, metaphysical, 
and epistemological platform, he seemed to draw back from the ritual public discourse 
that had characterized the early 1970s. 

50 Herbert Gintis, “Toward a Political Economy of Education: A Radical Critique of Ivan Illich’s Deschool- 
ing Society/’ The Harvard Educational Review 42, I (February 1972). 

51 Gintis, “Political Economy of Education,” 42. 

52 Thomas Del Prete, Thomas Merton and the Education of the Whole Person (Birmingham, AL: Religious 
Education Press, 1990), 39. 
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This campaigning period of my life extended from, let’s say, 1962 to 1972. 

And during that time, at a certain moment, I came to feel like a jukebox. Argu- 
ments I had made a year or two before on a 33 rpm record were now down to a 
short one, to a 45 rpm. When I arrived in front of my audience, I told them, 
"Just push the right combination of buttons. I'll deliver what you called me here 
to do and then, let's talk. Let's get it over with so we can have our discus- 
sion." 53 

In the next decade, Illich turned from the importance of critically assessing knowledge to 
the connection of knowledge to nature and, concomitantly, through embodied experi- 
ence, self. 

When asked by David Cayley of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in a 

1992 interview how he felt as he looked back on these first works, Illich replied. 

With a very pointed pencil, I succeeded in saying many things quite well. But 
the context and my way of saying things have changed. So I close the book and 
put it away. This is the strange experience that I'm having at the moment. You 
have asked me about a man that has been. It is I, yes, take full responsibility. I 
wrote these books or pamphlets for the moment. . . . When I wrote Tools for 
Conviviality, I was in the middle of a political struggle in South America, actu- 
ally being shot at and beaten up with chains because I ridiculed the Peace Corps 
and the volunteers the Pope sent down there and because I questioned the desir- 
ability of making the professional state-of-the-art northern countries into the 
norm of how schools should develop in South America. 54 

During the next decade, Illich perceived a change of sense in the way we live. 
Ever more distanced from the natural world, technology allows one to learn through im- 
ages. Our sense of self has been distorted. Learning based on what humanity had cre- 
ated rather than Divine creation causes us to view ourselves as a reflection of the ma- 
chines and constructed images with which we work. Life as system becomes easier to 
manage, but remote and minimal. 




si Cayley, Ivan Illich in Conversation, 1 19. 
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CHAPTER 2 



UNDERSTANDING: THE KNOWLEDGE CONNECTION 
Human Knowledge is at the same time true and not fully sufficient. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, 1272 

Background 1978-1988 

As was mentioned earlier in the discussion, St. Thomas asserted that all knowl- 
edge, including the spiritual, takes as its starting point sense perception. Further, human- 
ity consists of the unity of body and soul. The body belongs to the essence of an individ- 
ual. The body is not the ultimate bearer of knowledge, but rather humanity, which is 
composed of body and soul, is the ultimate' bearer of knowledge. Therefore, knowledge 
is approached through the intellect but has no meaning until one applies it to the task of 
self-discovery. Although the Divine exists within each of us, we initially discover this 
self through sensual experience and our groundedness within this experience. Learning 
takes place within a specific physical presence. From 1978 to 1988, Illich became in- 
creasingly concerned with technology that distanced us from such sensory and grounded 
experience associated with the natural or the creaturaof the Creator. 

Prior to the industrial revolution, life centered on the home. Working, learning, 
living were an integrated whole. There was an integrity to life as learning and doing were 
one and the same. Experience was not fragmented. With work moving into factories and 
workplaces outside the home and education moving into separate facilities, life spheres 
became disembedded. One worked at a certain location, learned in another, all the while 
living elsewhere. It became difficult if not impossible to apply knowledge to a sense of 
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integrated self. 

Similarly disturbing, the advent of the computer disembodied learning. One 
learned from images rather than natural phenomena. One now viewed oneself as a 
"system" rather than a life. We had removed ourselves further and further from the real. 
lllich's writing during the 1980s reflected his growing concern with the fragmentation of 
life experience and disembodiment of learning. Unable to know what is real, individuals 
apply distorted knowledge to socially (that is, artificially) concocted selves. 

An experience early in the 1970s led Illich to realize the importance he needed to 
place on "grounded experience." During the summer of 1971 , Pupul Jayakar, one of In- 
dia's leading intellectuals, had come across lllich's Deschooling when on a lecture tour in 
California. She was so intrigued with the intensity and originality of thought presented in 
the book that on her return to India she gave a copy to Indira Gandhi. Gandhi found the 
book to be relevant to the Indian situation and arranged for Illich to be invited to India. 
Hesitating at first to accept this invitation, Illich ultimately acquiesced. He met with Gan- 
dhi over dinner at the home of Jayakar in the late autumn of 1972. Indira Gandhi asked 
Jayakar to help institute several of lllich’s concepts for a more loosely structured educa- 
tional system. Jayakar suggested that Illich visit Rajghat and meet Krishnamurti, one 
who had been proclaimed the world teacher-to-be in 1909 when he was just fourteen. 
This proclamation was made by Annie Besant, then president of theTheosophical Soci- 
ety. The Theosophical Society was a movement that combined Western occult philoso- 
phy with Buddist and Hindu teachings. 

On 27 November 1972, Illich and Krishnamurti, in the company of Pupul 
Jayakar, met and discussed the chaos and corruption of contemporary education in the 
world. "Illich spoke of his concern with liberating the individual from the illusions about 
what he owed society.'" Although sharing mutual concerns, Jayakar tells in her biogra- 
phy of Krishnamurti that the two had difficulty finding common ground for discussion. 

1 Pupul Jayakar, Krishnamurti : A Biography (Sah Francisco: Harper and Row, 1986), 303. 
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Both agreed that institutions had become corrupt, but Mich believed that we must be 

grounded in a tradition of thought in our attempt to transform society. Krishnamurti, on 

the other hand, believed that one must step out of the stream and be free of tradition. 

Krishnaji and lllich shared a sense that compassion was essential and that it did 
not demand of people that they change into this or that. lllich had sensed the root- 
edness of Indian women and the danger of their losing this contact with tradition 
and life. He felt grateful for his own roots in certain traditions. He did not want 
to let go of the great help and discipline that traditions sometime give . 2 

This importance of rootedness and connection to tradition helps explain why lllich, so 
critical of the institutional Church, still found it essential to think through a Catholic tradi- 
tion of thought. For him this basis was provided by St. Thomas who defined learning as 
an embodied and connected journey in search of Spirit. 

In a discussion of knowledge, Krishnamurti believed that we are second-hand 
human beings— all knowledge is second-hand. To be free of this second-hand quality one 
must know from the Divine source. One cannot accumulate knowledge. This second- 
hand knowledge is the result of experience. For Krishnamurti, experience was dangerous 
because it was grounded in institutional streams. 

But lllich felt committed to the little streams, those rich traditions that have given 
form to human life, forms that if permitted to become 'gods or hierarchies' could 
be as destructive as other destructive streams. In that sense of belonging he was 
prepared to be second-hand. He felt a responsibility to help people become criti- 
cal, . . . even if it meant being partially second-hand . 3 

Humanity is required to live through corporal experience. It is this collection of experi- 
ences that allows us to make critical decisions through the duration of time. 

lllich believed that it is necessary to show people what not to do. The path for 
each individual differs and the creative solutions to problems are many. For Krishna- 
murti, to know what not to do is to do the right thing. At last, common ground. 

lllich perceived this instantly. A new movement had started. He felt responsible 
for translating knowledge into extremely lucid terms. To Krishnaji, that came 
later. One did not need experiential knowledge to know God. It was first neces- 
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sary not to belong to any society, any nation. 4 
Connection to nature and place merely distracted. Worldly knowledge had no place in 
Divine knowledge. 

lllich's response was intense. To lllich, roots were more than a sense of nation- 
alism. He believed knowledge (specifically knowledge of self) could only be achieved 
through embodied experience and connection. He was not prepared to let go of these. 

Krishnaji felt that without a solution of this central problem, there could be no 
flowering of man. The flowering had to take place, lllich felt there was little hope 
of solving the central problem. He was prepared to accept and to live and die with 
something short of perfection. Krishnaji and lllich had come to a parting of 
ways. 5 

But fora time lllich found the Eastern philosophical base an outsider's platform from 
which to critically view Western knowledge. 

lllich's emphasis on connection and embodiment almost seems like a contradiction 
to his position on the necessity of detachment in connecting knowledge. Although hold- 
ing that sensible experience is necessary to "know," lllich very much believed that know- 
ers must then distance themselves for analysis of such knowledge. In order to find ways 
to think through metaphors, language was an important tool for lllich. Realizing the 
Asian experience to be so foreign to his thought, he believed for a time that by describing 
the history of Western thought through Oriental languages, he might find the ultimate lin- 
guistic distance necessary for critical analysis. Following the closing of CIDOC, lllich 
spent several years learning Oriental languages and walking through Southeast Asian 
countries. 

I found out that my brain was already too used, I was too old, I couldn't do it, 
and even if I could do it, probably I wouldn't be able to write the stuff which I 
wanted. I saw that northern India, when I finally got enough into language and 
people, wasn't far enough away and was already too British to do what I wanted 
to do. So I moved another step further, into the Middle Ages. I went back to the 
12th century, which I always loved, to certain authors like Heloise, like Abelard, 
affectionately acquainted with, and began for almost ten years to teach medieval 
intellectual history, in French and mostly in German, in order to figure out what 
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